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SCHOOL MUSIC FESTIVALS 


HISTORY 


Competitions in music date from the seventh century when the Royal 
National Eisteddfod of Wales had its beginning. The Welsh Eisteddfod of 
the present day includes contests in a wide range of arts and crafts; among 
these music has a prominent place. Winners are accorded much honour and 
awarded prizes. The Welsh competition, transplanted in New World soil, 
has flourished in Canada and many of the United States. 


The earliest of the existing music competition festivals in England was 
founded in Northumberland in 1875. The contest movement spread over 
England and in 1921 culminated in the British Federation of Competition 
Festivals. In Canada, since 1925, there has existed an Association of Musical 
Competition Festivals, which now includes about twelve centres from Montreal, 
Quebec, to Victoria, British Columbia. 


In 1926, Non-competitive Schools Musical Festivals were organized in 
England and have grown steadily in favour with those who feel that the 
competitive festival does not fully meet the needs of music in education. 


In Ontario there are today a large number of music festivals, competitive 
and non-competitive, some confined to a small number of schools, others 
continuing for several days, and including adult classes as well as school children. 


THE VALUE OF MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Aristotle has said: “It is within the power of music to produce a certain 
condition of character by training the young in the faculty of enjoying them- 
selves in the right way.” Festivals encourage an interest in good music by 
making it possible for students to hear and participate in music of such a 
nature as their own particular community can seldom offer. The association 
with other children has distinct social value, and the training in self-possession 
and poise, which is essential for good stage performance, is beneficial. Festivals 
tend to set high standards of performance, and give an incentive for intense 
and sustained preparation. They provide a means of discovering and encour- 
aging talent and recognizing outstanding merit. Children learn to be critical 
of their own and other people’s performance, and they profit greatly by the 
constructive comments of the adjudicator. Festivals also demonstrate to the 
public the results of the music training in the schools, and build up public 
support not only for music but for education in general. 


The question of competitive versus non-competitive festivals -is :contro- 
versial, and both types have their ardent advocates. While the new programmes 
of study discourage individual competition, honour rolls, reporting of class 
standing, etc., it must be admitted that competitive music festivals have in 
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the past contributed greatly to the advancement of music in education, and 
that music lends itself to competition among groups without harmful results. 
A well-conducted festival will strive at all times to minimize competition 
among individuals. It would seem advisable, in this pamphlet, to present 
some of the commonly used arguments for and against each type of festival, 
in the hope that committees may choose that which is best suited to their needs. 


THE COMPETITIVE FESTIVAL 
Arguments in Favour of the Competitive Festival 


Schools are supposed to train for life, and since life itself is a contest, 
what better agency exists to create life-like situations and stimulate learning? 
The fact remains that no part of our school work does as much as a programme 
of contests to teach self-control, good sportsmanship, concentration of effort, 
the value of fair play, hard work and careful preparation. 


The reason for having challenges in music, essentially contrary to the 
spirit of musical expression, is that they tend to carry the performer beyond 
the inertia and the often uninteresting steps of elementary study to a high 
degree of skill and craftsmanship which will hold him. We learn by doing. We 
like to do those things in which we are skilful. Given an opportunity, we 
are likely to continue without artificial stimulation. 


The joy of achievement is response to a challenge. A contest of groups 
is one kind of challenge to any community. 


The stimulus afforded by contests has brought Bach, Beethoven, Brahms 
and the others of the glorious company of craftsmen to many communities 
which, without a contest programme, would be denied opportunities to achieve. 


Contestants have occasionally won by as narrow a margin as one point 
out of a possible one hundred. This leads to the utmost pains in preparation. 
The system of marking provides an opportunity for measurement of progress 
from year to year. The standard of performance of groups which participate 
in contests is likely to be higher than under a non-competitive system. 


Students become keen critics of their own performances, as well as those 
of others. 


The competitive festival is a very great stimulus to laggard spirits. 


It weeds out inefficient music teachers. Those who oppose it are liable 
to be teachers who are afraid to have their work definitely compared with 
the work of others. 


Arguments Against the Competitive Festival 


The desire to win sometimes leads to the cultivation of tricks and devices 
which are calculated rather to catch the fancy of the judges than to express 
simply and sincerely the spirit of the musical composition. 
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The most serious objections to competitive festivals are directly due to 
misplaced emphasis upon winning, to the devastating ambition to defeat an 
opponent. Children are seldom responsible for this perversion of motives 
and ambitions. 


Too much time is often spent on preparing one or two numbers, resulting 
in the killing of all enjoyment and interest in the music, and producing a result 
which is artificial—the letter without the spirit. The regular music course of 
a school system is sometimes upset by this concentration upon contest numbers. 


Planning a Competitive Festival 


No organizations should enter a competitive festival unless it is felt that 
they will be benefited by participating, even if they lose. Interest should be 


centred in music—not in competition. ‘‘Not to win a prize or to defeat an 
opponent, but to pace each other on the road to excellence.” — (Sir Walford 
Davies.). 


1. Appoint a committee representing the Inspector, Principal, teachers, 
music supervisors, etc. 


2. Appoint sub-committees to arrange for the following: (a) choosing 
music selections; (b) engaging hall; (c) publicity; (d) transportation; (e) 
marshalling of children, etc. 


3. Engage a competent adjudicator, who should be supplied with adjudi- 
cation forms and copies of all music selections. 


4. Decide upon the various contests, which might include any of the 
following: Boy’s Vocal solo, Junior and Senior; Girl’s Vocal solo, Junior and 
Senior; Piano solos; Violin solos; solos upon other instrmuents; Duets; Double 
Trios; Choruses for ungraded schools and for the various grades in urban 
schools; Rhythm Bands; Singing Games or Folk Dancing, etc. 


The Adjudicator 


The utmost should be done to provide each contesting unit with all 
possible reward, not necessarily a high placing, but rather a rich reward of 
enthusiasm, experience and fun, untarnished by embarrassment. Much 
depends upon the choice of adjudicators. For school-age contests, it is usually 
better to engage a good musician from the school music field, rather than from 
the professional groups. A contest is no better than its judge, and care should 
be taken to secure an adjudicator who is sympathetic to and conversant with 
the aims and problems of school music, and who has no professional connection 
with any of the contestants. Contest directors have the right to insist that 
the adjudicator be familiar with the music being performed, and that he make 
sympathetic, constructive criticisms. Flippancy and sarcasm have no place 
in an adjudicator’s comments. A good adjudicator must be capable of the 
following things :— 


1. Quick decision. 
2. Putting down ample and concise notes while listening. 
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3. Knowing how to manage mark standards. 


4. Being able to address big audiences in big buildings, clearly, amusingly 
(without being facetious), amply and yet concisely, without wandering 
from the point. 


5. Being able to criticize without sarcasm and without giving personal 
offence. 


6. Keeping to any time-table that is reasonable. 


Adjudicators should be provided with copies of the music and adjudication 
sheets. 


Markings and Ratings 


The usual custom is to mark each contestant on the following basis:— 


Accuracy (10) — Notes, Time Values, Intonation, Unanimity(*) 

Tone (10) — Quality, Quantity, Control, Color, Balance(*), 
Blend(*) 

Diction (10) — Purity of Vowels, Use of Consonants, Naturalness, 
Significance 

Rhythm (10) — Life, Freedom, Steadiness, Continuity 

Phrasing (10) — Shape, Flow, Melodic Line 

Interpretation 

and 


General Effect (50) 


(100) 


*Ensemble classes only. 


In Instrumental classes the following is substituted for ‘‘Diction’’. 
Technique (10) — Bowing, Fingering, Use of pedal 


Many successful adjudicators consider that the number of points assigned 
to the various factors, as shown above, should be employed merely to indicate 
the relative weight to be given to these items. To require that an adjudicator 
evaluate in percentages the six or more factors, centres attention upon the 
mathematics instead of the performance. 


An optional system of marking has been adopted in some places. Instead 
of giving definite marks, the contestants are ranked as being Superior, Good, 
Fair, etc. The judgment is made not only by comparing the performers of 
the groups in the immediate programme, but by a consideration of what any 
particular school should be able to do in view of its size, its resources, the 
number of years it has had music instruction, and, in general, what schools 
of its type are doing throughout the Province. The marks of the adjudicator, 
therefore, do not arrange the various participating schools in a single line of 
merit, but assign them to the following classes, irrespective of how many 
may be of about equal merit. 
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Rating 
I (Honours) — High Superior 


II 4 — Superior 
rane ie — Excellent 
IV — Good 
V — Average 
VET — Below Average 
VII — Inferior 


It will be noted that this system of marking is not feasible where certain 
types of award are given, and is possible only when the adjudicator has an 
intimate knowledge of the condition of school music in the district. 


The adjudication should be given at the end of each class, where possible, 
while the performance is still fresh in the mind. General comments on the 
performance of the test pieces should be given, followed, if time permits, with 
a few remarks on the work of each contestant. The written comments of the 
adjudicator should be made available to each contestant. In vocal solo classes 
and small vocal ensembles, it is suggested that the contestants be brought to 
the platform to hear the adjudication and to sing the test pieces together, 
directed by the adjudicator. 


Awards 


Awards may take the form of cups, shields, medals, money, ribbons or 
certificates. Of these, the last two are perhaps the safest for children of school 
age. It must be remembered that children have the greater part of their musical 
life ahead of them. Rewards of intrinsic value have been known to affect 
adversely a child’s sense of values, and his attitude towards music as a fine 
art. The Department will supply a limited number of certificates for first, 
second and third place. These have space left for printing the name of the 
festival at the top of each. It is usually found advisable to exclude from solo 
contests those who have previously won first place in the same class. These 
applicants may be admitted to a higher class regardless of age. 


THE NON-COMPETITIVE FESTIVAL 
Arguments in Favour of the Non-competitive Festival 


The non-competitive festival emphasizes music as an art—not as a 
competitive medium, such as the games in an athletic event. The desire to 
win, to beat the other fellow, is turned to a desire to achieve musical perfection. 
Inner needs, better technique, greater understanding, are recognized as prizes 
to be sought and worked for, not shortcomings for which one is penalized in 
ratio to the degree of his needs. 


The teacher’s opportunity is enhanced by the absence of taut nerves, of 
different rules and restrictions, of dangerous rivalries and jealousies, of all 
fear of the human frailties involved in the mechanics of rating or ranking 
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methods. Indeed, for the earnest teacher, the non-competitive festival affords 
an ideal opportunity to help the pupil grow in music for the pure joy of it. 


The non-competitive festival encourages a group, no matter how small 
or large, or how inexperienced. There are often excellent reasons why these 
imperfections exist, certainly not the fault of the students, and the teacher 
is probably doing all within his power to overcome them as soon as possible. 


Non-competitive festivals are valuable for groups which do not need 
outside stimulation to maintain a high standard of performance. They are 
equally valuable where the work is low in standard since better feelings result 
from the non-competitive plan. 


Arguments Against the Non-competitive Festival 


Frequently the lack of ranking leads to mediocre performance of their 
own numbers by some of the groups, and inadequate preparation, by these or 
other groups, of numbers which are to be performed by the combined groups. 


Standards of performance are noticeably lower in non-competitive festivals 
than in competitive festivals except in the case of schools where community 
musical taste or a conscientious director demands good music and accurately 
artistic performance. 


Each school, teacher and community can go home happy and confident 
that its contribution was the best, unless a background of good taste helps 
them to realize the comparative ratings. A school may return year after year 
with the same pathetic groups and no visible improvement. A teacher can stay 
on comfortably in some places, do atrocious work, and lead his community 
to believe that the noises being produced are symbols of the beginning of a 
new musical culture. 


Planning a Non-competitive Festival 


The planning of a non-competitive festival is very similar to that of a 
competitive festival. The same committees and sub-committees should be 
appointed, and the same care taken in choosing a Director, whose duties are 
similar to those of an adjudicator. 


Test pieces may be prescribed or left to the discretion of each teacher. 
A satisfactory plan is to allow each group to choose one number from a specified 
list of selections, and in addition, to prepare two or more additional prescribed 
numbers to be sung together by all participants, conducted by the Director. 
Under this plan, there is variety in the programme, giving welcome relief, not 
only to the Director, but also to the audience. Where two songs are to be 
performed by each group, it is suggested that one number be definitely assigned, 
and the other left to the discretion of the teacher, who should be advised to 
select as far as possible a contrast to the first piece. 


The conducting of a non-competitive festival is similar to that of a com- 
petitive festival. The various classes are chosen and instructions sent to 
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the schools. The programme is arranged and provision made to have all the 
participating children together in the auditorium while their particular class 
is being heard. 


The Director is provided with copies of the music and blank sheets for his 
comments. These may be prepared with headings such as are given above for 
the competitive festival, but all reference to values in marks should be omitted. 


A report of the work of each group is made by the Director. This is enclosed 
in an envelope, sealed, and given to the responsible teacher as private informa- 
tion. No marks are awarded and no individual criticism made in public. At 
the close of each class, the Director makes general comments only to the 
children and occasionally demonstrates with one of the groups. He then 
conducts the massed groups in the numbers prepared specially for this purpose. 


CHOICE OF MUSIC 


In the selection of material for festivals it should be borne in mind that 
these compositions should be in every way worthy of the time which is to be 
devoted to their preparation, that they should be technically within the ability 
of the students, and that they can be prepared in a reasonable length of time 
without sacrificing the regular school music programme. Two short, contrasted 
numbers are sometimes more satisfactory than one long selection. 


Since a very early announcement of test pieces encourages the expenditure 
of an excess amount of time in preparation, 1t is recommended that this material 
should not be announced until a reasonable time before the festival. 


In the case of class singing, it might be advisable to announce a list of 
selections to be studied as classroom work during the fall and winter months, 
and have one of the committee choose the test piece from this list, by lot, a 
short time before the festival. 


THE ACCOMPANIST 


Many an otherwise fine performance by children has been marred by a 
poor piano accompaniment. It is suggested that where possible an official 
accompanist be appointed, and that where solos or choruses are to be accom- 
panied, music should be selected which has a standard accompaniment easily 
available. Accompaniments should be played as written. In the case of children, 
it is advisable to allow them to sing in the key best suited to their voices. 


CLASS SINGING 


Class singing is considered by many to be preferable to school choirs, in 
that it involves a larger number of children, is not so lable to disrupt the 
school programme in rehearsal, and does not discriminate against the smaller 
schools. Class groups also permit the festival numbers to be studied as part 
of the regular school work. While it is not usually possible to have every 
member of the class take part, teachers should be encouraged to include as 
large a number as possible. 
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THE FINAL CONCERT 


It is the custom in some festivals to devote the final evening to a concert 
by the winning soloists and groups. This emphasizes the exhibitory features 
so that they are events of a public nature rather than mere tests or examina- 
tions. Variety may be added to the programme by introducing special displays 
such as Rhythm Bands, Harmonica Bands, Singing Games, Dramatizations 
of Nursery Rhymes, Folk Dancing, Physical Drills, Pipe Playing, Choral 
Speaking, School Orchestras, Singing by the Audience, or a Festival Choir. 
It is preferable to include only those events which are “‘legitimate’’ in the 
music education curriculum. Do not try to do too much. School programmes 
should never be allowed to become tiresome to the children or the audience. 


FESTIVAL CHOIR 


A feature of any festival, competitive or non-competitive, may be a 
festival choir, composed of children from all the schools participating. In 
urban communities the choir may rehearse after school hours at a convenient 
centre. In rural areas it is better to choose the choir selections early and have 
them learned by all schools as classroom songs. All children who can sing each 
song alone acceptably should be considered eligible for the festival choir, 
which would be limited in size only by the platform accommodation of the 
auditorium. As each member of the choir presumably knows the music thor- 
oughly, the only combined rehearsal necessary could be held after the afternoon 
session of the festival. 


FINANCING 


The financing of a festival should not be a serious problem. If costly 
awards are eliminated, the only items of expense would be hall rental, adjudica- 
tion fees, printing and stamps, and advertising. It is customary to charge the 
public an admission fee to the sessions. In some cases entry fees are collected 
from the contestants, but this is rarely advisable. Each school arranges for 
the transportation of the children. In some cases a lunch is provided at a 
small charge by the committee or some other organization. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 


Attention is called to ‘“‘General Instructions re Register Records’’, page 4, 
paragraph 7. 


‘‘When a school is regularly connected with the School Fair of Musical 
Festival organization of the county, through agreement with either the Board 
or the teacher, attendance at the School Fair or Musical Festival with which 
the school is identified, if satisfactorily verified by the teacher, shall, for 
accounting purposes, be marked in the register as school attendance.”’ 


In planning a local music festival, it may be desirable to combine some 
of the features of both the competitive and non-competitive type. A successful 
festival may be organized having competitive solos, non-competitive classes, 
and an evening concert featuring the winning soloists, the festival choir, 
and added numbers such as a Rhythm Band, etc. Other combinations will 
suggest themselves to committees. 
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